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^ PREFACE 

In 1980,* the Department of Education [ED] contracted with 
Advanced Technology, Inc. to conduct a national study. of school 
district practices since 1978 for operating programs under 
Title I of the EMementary and Secondary Education Act [ESEA3. 
This study, "A Description of District Practices since. 1978 under 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965," 
is commonly referred to as the District Practices Study, 

One goal of this study was to describe how local districts 

0 

operated projects funded by Title I, ESEA in the 1981-82 school 
year, A second, related goal was to document local educators' 
rationales for their program decisions, their perceptions of the 
problems and benefits of requirements- contained in the 1978 
Title I Amendments, and their assessments of the expected effects 
of Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
[EC I A] on school districts 1 operation of Title I projects. The 

study was designed specifically to draw cross-time comparisons 

i c 

with the findings of the Compensatory Education Study conducted 
by the National Institute of 'Education [NIE*] and to provide base- 
line data for subsequent analyses of the administration of Chap- 
ter 1 , ECIA. 

jDuring the planning year for this project (Phase I), rele- 
vant background materials v/ere reviewed, an advisory panel was 
formed, the study's research questions were refined, districts 
were selected for the study's four samples, data collection 



instruments were designed and approved, and a detailed analysis 
plan was prepared. ,A summary report in the form of a resource 
book and seven special reports (see p. ii) present the findings 
from the data collection and analysis phase of the study (Phase 
II). These reports synthesize data collected from a mail ques- 
tionrfaire .sent to a nationally represented sample of 'more than 
2,000 Title I Directors, structured- interviews and document 
reviews in 100 Title I districts, and in-depth case studies in 40 
• £>urposively selected Title I districts. 

During Phase III, the researchers visited 14 sites to 

describe their solutions to several types of problems faced, by 

/ ... 

local school officials operating Chapter 1, EC I A "'programs . ;• These 
technical assistance materials depict useful, locally developed 
strategies for serving nonpublic and secondary "school students, 

designing inclass projects, and using teacher rating scales in' 

• . " 

combination with test score data for making student selection 

** * 

determinations. The full descriptions are presented in a ; 

\ 

separate document that consists of problem statements followed by 
descriptions of ■various premising solutions used in districts 
visited during Phase III. In addition to describing the solution 
itself in detail, the document provides contextual information 
about when the problem was first identified; how the solution was 
developed ; problems that arose during implementation; and the 
response ot parents, administrators, teachers, and students to 
the practice. 

To meet the* objectives of Phase III, a special project staff 
was assembled within Advanced Technology's Social Sciences 
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Division. That staff, housed in the Division's Program Evalu- 
ation Operations Center, designed the project, conducted the site 
visits, drafted and revised the descriptions of promising admini- 
strative practices, and prepared the final report. 

The products of Phase III of the study reflect the efforts 

S 

of many staff members., advisory panel members, and officials from 
the U.S. Department of Education . Consultants Michael Ga f f ney 
and Daniel Schember deserve special recognition for their 
assistance in designing site visit protocols and in advising 
project staff on the legal issues associated with ne adminis- 
trative areas documented in this and previous phases of the 
study. Both also made substantial contributions to the Acdnduct 
ofl^th^ site visits and to the preparation of the site , visit 
write-ups. -* 

The helpful suggestions of the study's Advisory Panel and 
the guidance provided by ' individuals in the Chapter 1 program 
office', especially William Lobosco an£ John DuPree, served to 
strengthen both study design and the final Phase III reports. 

We wish also to express our appreciation to Eugene Tucker, 

✓ 

the study's Project Officer during Phase III, for his support aftd 
guidance . 

A final. and very special mention of gratitude is extended to 

the Chapter 1 state coordinators, local administrators, instruc- 

S 

tional staff, a-&d parents who rearranged their schedules , 
welcomed us to their states and districts, and cooperated in 
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other innumerable v/ays to help 
for improving the delivery of 
students . 



us gain inaighta into strategic 
- ro g r an services to d i a a d v a n t a 7 e 



Richard K . Jung , / 

Phase III Project director 

Anne H - Hastings , 
Phase II J Deputy Project 
Director 
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I i N thi* ^h.*;>t^r we prt^ent Vac's^r;::.:^ inf ion ev .v.:. 

t :• rh,U'. : : ; 1 1 oi t:ho Sistrici. V t- act ices Study, vr<e lo-imj a 
di ae-.:^ \v "ur ear.;:.*?'' r us ear V'fcasfts I and IT &.r~i th * 

rati'-.-aLe ---I object, i ves of our ?h-:\£t5 I;f research. The ehacttf 
c.'^c.l^^h) vir.'r; a- -overview of the Phase III stody effort ■ 

SACKS?-- :jN ?:/ ^ PHASE HI O; 1 TKIE DI STRI CT PRACTICES STUDY 

;\;\p:.er of the :vJ;ic4t i^r. Cot; sol * z i'of; and Irr.provar.er:- A.. 
[rX-;-.j rV,:t.hor ises the ' areost program of federal aid to elemen- 
tary ->;^i *n*conc5-sry sch !s * ' For school year 198,2-83, Con-gross 
r- rpr i -v..«d ovor 32*5 b^l*.i"on for L^cal sehr-ol strict. [Part 
p :■ . \}t .w.s vft i ch so r * r o-d apn r d s < i.n&t c \ y S . i L ion *j* u t s :; n ove 
i. 4 , 000 * c ho ol :.i i # t r ic t; s - ■ 

Ktoit! i!)6S to 1981 the central qo:^ ^i. the preceding Titles 
r.-rocrtir;., author i£e<:i fcy the ^la^en.tary arur- Secondary Sue a t icr: A; 
£ SEA j , r^nain^d t-'is* icaliy unchtsnqed * Congr^sa 3tat-^ 'i^rirvjs 
19?$ : **aut:h^r ^on "of ?itl<; T , .31; it did . '\ 13ft 5 vher. f-,e 

pro? r <x ; f • -v if- i. n i t a s ed / t h t ? 

Th-a policy of the United States if? to provide 
financial staged to .local enoc^tlt-r, agencies 

s r v i nc; -i r s&s w i th c one £ n t * . t .vor- s p £ eh i d r en f r ■ : r. 
i.ow-*inccrae f:a.rci.li£$ **o expand and improve thair 
5<5ucat ionai programs oy varices m^ans .which contr;.- 
fcute particularly to matins the spec i a I educa- 
non^l ng&ds of oduca^ic^ai 1 y deprived children 
i P,l, 95-561 , Sect, son "5 . 



Do.ciarat ion- o.l in y and .post: other Ti.t:.^ 1 pr ovisi ;,n 
rrtc;d i : : • e«i by Chaptev i. :h 'which took effect in th^. l^SC- 
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.v" vs*: : x ; iv-? practices already i:i ^era::o;^ i;\ Chapter 
r-c-jv •v-:? .u-rrss th«* country . 

sTaVI W ? HAS £ 1 1 £ 

F^a*^ I of the ?VS w?.s c:;i,U:o:e 



i u r : nu s c Hteo * vea r 



1 , : . its chief ob> , ::ivtv v,'is to .;ocu?;en t locally ieveloc^: 
.ens to several types of pr-cble/ns faced by local school 
,ct officials i:: Chapter !, p r 3*5 r arts so that 'descriptions o: 
strategies cculi be -^oe available to other school 
, c t > ac r r* s s th e ecu :\ t r v . 9 
• : : j : >* c n s .: 1 z 3 1 1 c v t h federal, state, a no ".coal Chapter 



tocr pr 09 ran 
hose areas o: 



s cedent s 



Chapter 1 services to nonpublic school 



« 



.nc-ass rxx:e^s :or chapter 



m: arts 



rhe select ion of students to receive Chapter 1 services 
-ultiole criteria, includ^nc teacher rat inqs 



"he celi v-» ry -c f Ch ap t e r 1 services 
>t uierits 



5 econdarv 5 choc 1 



ccrcrehens 1 ve set of ?<*lecticn criteria was develcced for 



tnose districts visitec durmci the Phase 



at a 



cl Lection effort that r^eritec further documentation of their 
.5*. n-5 administrative practices. For the purposes of this 
tJdy a prcrrisir.c administrative practice vas defined as a 
a-ace.nent stratecv that- aooearec to offer a workable solution to 
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one or Tore of the problems' commonly associated with one of the 
four areas of concern. To be considered a workable solution, 
each management strategy had to (1) be fully supported by those 
affected, by the practice (e.g., school administrators, teachers, 
s: v;e:;ts, and students); (2) have been operatio nal for at least 12 
months; and (3) conform with the legal requirements of the 
Chapter 1 program. 

^ Specific problems commonly associated with each of the four 
areas of concern are Listed in Exhibit 1. As this exhibit illus- 
trates, the approaches 'documented in Phase III involve district, 
school, and classroom-level management issues, as well as the 
coordination of program services across public and private school 
s ectors . 

After a careful screening and verification process and an 
extensive pre-visit document review, trained two-person research 
teams spent up to one "week on site in the selected districts, 
retailed descriptions of the promising administrative practices 
were prepared. Approaches for enhancing nonpublic school 
students' participation were documented in eight districts, in 
seven districts with promising inclass programs, in four dis- 
tricts with successful secondary programs, and in three districts 
with sysematic procedures for using multiple criteria in the 
selection of program participants. 

In the remaining chapters of this document , we describe the 
procedures that we utilized in the conduct of Phase III, the 
findings and themes of our Phase III research, and the products 
that we developed as a result of that research. 
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EXHIBIT 1 



CHAPTER 1 ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
EXPLORED IN PHASE III, * 
BY AREA OF CONCERN 



Problems associated with the provision df Chapter 1 services to 
nonpublic students: 
^ 

• How-to' organize the delivery of Chapter 1 services to 
nonpublic school students 

\ s 

• How to develop effective working relationships among 

public and .nonpublic school officials 
,Problems associated with Chapter 1 inclass program design : 

• How to develop effective classroom management strate- 
gies when an inclass design, is used 

• How to coordinate the regular basic skills program and • 
the Chapter 1 program when an inclass desio; «. is used 

o How to design an inclass program that 'is supplementary 

Problems associated with the selection of students to -receive 
Chapter 1 services : 

• How to develpp a systematic student selection procedure 
that combines a number of different measures of^educa- 
tional achievement, including teacher ratings, but that 
is not ^excessively burdensome to administer 

Problems associated with the provision of Chapter 1 services to 
M secondary schools students ; 

How to schedule Chapter 1 services to secondary school 
students 

• How to design a Chapter 1 program at the secondary 
■level that complies with the supplement-not-supplant 
provision. of the law ^ ft 

• How to encourage the participation of secondary stu- 
dent's in a Chapter 1 program 

• How tb coordinate a secondary~~Chapter 1 program with a 
minimum competency program 
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CHAPTER 2 ^ 

♦ 

PHASE ,111 PROCEDURES 

In this chapter we set forth the procedures that were used 
in Phase III to examine and further document promising Chapter X 
program management strategie>s. We discuss how we selected dis- 
tricts for Phase III site visits; how -we arranged ancl schedj&led 
site\^visits ; the documents that we reviewed p*rior to site visi- 
tation; fieldworker training and supervision; and debriefing ' of 
fieldworkers following site visits- " 

SELECTION OF DISTRICTS FOR PHASE III SITE VISITS 

— : — — s "~ • 1 ' 

The selection of sites to be visited for farther investi- 
gation and documentation of promising administrative practices 
involved four important steps. First, we compiled lists of 
candidate districts for each area of concern ("i.e., delivering 
Chapter 1 services to nonpublic school students; implementing, 
inclass (as opposed to pullout) Chapter 1 classes; selecting 
students for Chapter 1 services through the use of procedures 
that incorporate both test s.cores and teacher ratings?; atid 
providing Chapter 1 services to secondary ^school students). In 
developing the lists of candidate districts, we conducted a 
comprehensive review; of the in-depth data collected from the 140 
Title I districts visited during Phase II of the study. For $ach 
district with a practice that warranted consideration, a candi- 
date district, form was completed that provided background and 
demographic data on each eligible district as well as a brief 



description of the promising administrative practice or practices 
to be further documented. 

Second, it was necessary to verify that the candidate 
districts did indeed employ strategies of 'potential benefit to 
other . districts and that those strategies were still in opera- 
tion. Chapte£ 1 Directors in the candidate districts were 
contacted by telephone prior to our "final selection of districts 
to verify that the promising practices observed in school year 
1981-82 could still be documented in the 1982-83 school year. 
These conversations also provided an opportunity to obtain an 
initial reading on the willingness of the district .to participate 
in Phase -III' and to.determine if there were other promising 
administrative practices operating in the district. As a matter 
of proi^coir no. call was made to a loc^l school k district until 
the state Chapter 1 Coordinator had been contacted and informed*" 
. that 'we would be contacting the local district- Information 
obtained during the calls to the state Coordinators also proved 
helpful in verifying that the candidate-* districts were employing 
strategies of potential value to other districts. 

All telephone' verification, contacts to states and local 
districts were made by -senior project staff to ensure that the 
information obtained was reliable for guiding site selection 
decisions^ . In addition, we sought verification that the prac- 
tices under consideration . represented workable solutions to the 
specified problems from a number of ind&viduals, among them DPS 
Advisory Panel members, federal Chapter 1 officials, Technical 
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Assistance Center [TAG] personnel, and representatives 'from such 
organizations as the National Association of Administrators of 
Federal and State Education Programs, the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals , the U.S. Catholic Conference, arfd 
the Council of American Private Education. . * 

P The third step involved purposively selecting from the 
candidate lists those .districts that were invited to participate 

\ 

in the study. The following considerations -guided the final 
selection: * ■ ■« 

• Diversity of school district types (urban, suburban, 
rural ) , sizes, and geographic locations . 

• Likelihood that the practices being documented could be 
transferr-ed or adapted to other school districts. 

>■ * 

• To maximize the number of practices that could be 
documented witfhin the budgetary constraints of the 

■> study, special consideration was given to districts 
with more than one promising administrative practice. 

Finally, we briefed the Project Officer and ED officials on 

the practices to be documented and the characteristics of the 

districts to be visited. Following this review, we invited 

selected districts to participate in the study according to the 

procedures described in the following section. 

s. • 

PROCEDURES FOR INVITING PARTICIPATION AND ARRANGING SITE VISITS 

In the initial telphone calls to the Chapter 1 Directors in, 
candidate districts, we were able to ascertain the willingness of 
those Directors and their districts to participate in Phase III. 
When the final site selection decisions were made, we sent 
letters of notification to the district Chapter 1 Director, the 
district Superintendent, and the state Chapter 1 Coordinator. 



The letter to the Chapter 1 Director informed/ the Director 
that his/her district had been selected for inclusion in the 
study and noted the aspect (s) of the Chapter 1 program that we 
were interested in investigating . We requested, his/her continued 
cooperation and thanked the Director for agreeing to participate > 
in Phase III of the study,. The letter* also stated the proposed 
dates of our visit, subject to district approval, and included a. 
list of any background documents that were needed for site' visit 
preparation. For further information on the types of documents 
that were requested, see Exhibit 2. Prior to the site visit, we 
telephoned the Chapter 1 Director to establish a schedule of 
interviews and observations, and to confirm the logistical 
details of our visit. 

• J Our correspondence with the district Superintendent follow- 
ing selection of the districts for site visitation resembled the 
letter to the Chapter 1 Director in substance, but did not 

elaborate the logistical details of our visit. The letter noti- 

1 

fied the superintendent of the selection of his/her district for 

... . Ov ' 5 . ■ 

visitation and cited the promising administrative practice(s) 
that we intended to document. We solicited his/her continued 
cooperation and support of the District Practices Study. 

Prior to our first contact with candidate school districts, 
telephone calls were made to each state Chapter 1 Coordinator to 
inform him/her of our preliminary selection of a district(s) in 
that state for inclusion in the study. Following final site 
selection, we sent letters to the , state Coordinators to notify 
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EXHIBIT 2 

DOCUMENTS REQyESTED .'FROM PHASE III 
SITE VISIT DISTRICTS 



General Documents ■ ■ f 

> «p Brochures ' prepared by the district that describe the 
district program or the Chapter 1 program in that 
district 

• Title i/Chapter' 1 application, and any amendments to 
application 

• Organizational charts showing location of Chapter 1 
program in district structure 

Nonpublic 

• Job description of nonpublic coordinator, if there is 
one ^ 

• St ate- issued guidelines for serving nonpublic students # 

• Any federal and state monitoring reports and audit 
reports that discuss nonpublic service delivery 

• Sample memoranda and letters regarding nonpublic 
participation (particularly to nonpublic principals) 

• Administrative .forms and documents rel/ated to nonpublic 
participation / 

• Summaries or excerpts from state laws relevant to serv- 
ing students in nonpublic schools with public funds. 



Student Selection 

• Written student selection policy statement ( if pne 
exists other than what is in the application) 

• Selection forms used by the district 

• District memoranda related to student selection 
(particularly to Principals) 

• SEA-issued guidelines on student selection 

• Federal and state monitoring and auditing reports that 
discuss student selection 
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EXHIBIT 2 (cont.) 



Inclass 

• Written program descriptions 

o Title i/Chapter 1 memoranda pertaining to inclass 
design 

• . SEA-i ssued < guid el ines on ( a ) des igning and managing 

inclass programs, (b) program design, and (c) supple- 
ment-not-supplant and excess costs 

• . Federal and state monitoring and audit reports that 

discuss program design 

• Title i/Chapter 1 evaluations 

• Any other documents that discuss program design 
Secondary 

/ 

• . Written program descriptions 

• Title I /Chapter 1 memoranda pertaining to the secondary 
program 

• • SEA-issued guidelines oil designing secondary programs 

or minimum competency testing/mandated remedial ser- 
vices (if applicable) and Chapter 1 

e Federal and state monitoring an£ audit reports that 
discuss secondary or minimum competency testing/man- 
dated remedial services and Chapter 1 (if applicable ) 

• Descriptions^ of minimum . competency testing programs ( if 
applicable) / . 
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them of the district(s) in their states that had been selected 
and the proposed dates of those visits. ■ In all correspondence to 
state and local district officials, a senior staff member was 
designated as a- contact. Officials were encouraged to contact 
thj.s staff member with their questions- and concerns. 

Several weeks before our visit to the district, we again 
contacted the .Chapter 1 Director to establish a schedule of 
interviews and observations, and to confirm the details of our 
visit. We summarized the details discussed during the phone 
conversation ' in a brief memorandum that was sent to the Chapter 1 
Director to £^id in his/her preparation for our visit.. 

FIELD WORKER 'TRAINING 

After field testing of the interview protocols by senior 
staff members in a nearby school district, detailed training cf 
the interview teams took place. During the training sessions, 
.f ieldworkers were presented with background information on the 
specific areas of Chajpter 1 administration to be investigated and 
on the literature related' to documentation of exemplary prac- 
tices. The staff was also provided with .intensive training and 
practice in the use of the site visit f ieldworker guide and in 
the drafting of the site visit write-ups. 
Pre-Training Briefing 

t 

Obtaining t^e most complete a&d useful information from site 
visits required that the f ieldworkers be thoroughly informed 
about each Chapter 1 program they would visit. Background infor- 
mat ion was derived from the data collected during our Phase 1 1 
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visit to the district and from documents that we requested in the 
letter of notification to the district Chapter 1 Director. 
Exhibit 2 lists the types of documents that wer« reviewed fron 
each district. 

As soon as site visit arrangements were made, 'each field- 
worker was given a documentat ion package consisting of all % 
background information on the district and the Fieldwor,5cer Guide 
for site visits. Team members were instructed to become thor- 
oughly familiar with this information prior to the training 
sessions. In addition, they were also asked to not^e the types of 
information about the district that were still needed and to 
consider how they .planned to obtain that information during the 
site visits. These notes formed the basis for the small group 
sessions on individual districts described below. 
Fieldworker Training 

The two-day training session consisted of the following — k 
mcdui es : • 

* Overview of Phase III objectives. This session began 
with a summary of the background and purposes of Phase 
III, led by the Project Director and Deputy Project 
Director . 

• Briefing on the four aspects of Chapter 1 administra- 
tion that were .documented in Phase III* Fieldworkers 
received information about the legal and administrative 
issues associated with providing Chapter,*! services to 
nonpublic school students, designing a Chapter i 
inclass program, selecting studfM^ts for Chapter 1 
services, and delivering Chapter i services to second- 
ary students- ED officials participated in these 

or ief incs , providing fieldworkers with a c le . ; i r under- 
standing of the issues that ve r e c-f greatest importance 
In each of' the" four areas . 



Review of. exer-p.lary site • iter it ^r-' 
o» the.avuoy staff siifTuftarize--! for -he 
lossons thfct oth*:' investigators 
:. ices" havvi learned . z von their e: 



J 3. <*iow;?r ^e: £ the 



'ex.e:?.£l :*ry pr 



tor . 



Training in the ^e of the 
a xve t ra in i ng and prae t ic e 
worker Guide was necessary 
comp I et ion of site visits. 



Field worker Guide . nt 
in the use cf the 
to e nso re t he 3 uco e 3 u £ u i 
Senior members of the 



P r o 3 ec t staff c arid u c t ed the t r a i n i ng under t he X a J e - 
ship of the. Manager for Site Documentation-' Members of 
the .Fieldworker Guide development tear; and the field 
test interview tear, also "played a significant role irl 
the training. 



:< e v 1 e w of t h e £0 rrn a t f o r t h e s x t e f i 3 i t vr 1 1 e ~ up ?j , 
ensure, that descriptions of prosnising/pr&ct ice*? were 
similar in format, £ ieldworkers were provided with 
sample write-ups derived frostr the field test. These 
s> ample write-ups were reviewed and discussed 4- r * r »g 
th;.iir ^cjffl^nt of the t-rainincs session* 
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Discussion of the field t*&st experience. The team 
responsible for the field test reviewed their experi- 
ences in conducting the interviews* asarimiiat ins the 
information, and - -preparing the write-ups- This ■ review 
allowed the f: ield^orkers to anticipate soir^ of the 
problems they night face in the field. 

•Small group sessions on individual -::$tricts* During 
this phase of tfce training* the staff was divided into 
s^.ali groups to discuss what was* already "known about, 
the district to be visited,. The quest ions that the 
fielrfworker6 ' identified during the ore-training brief - 
ing were , addressed at; this timer In uvIdiViou,, the* 
staff members that, made the telephone calls to. the' 
districts reviewed their notes on the conversation with 
the f ieldwor\ers assigned to that district and dis- 
cussed with them 'unique, aspects that might affect the 
visit: to the district^- 

Svev-iew of logistical details of the visit ♦ The train- 
ing session concluded with a discussion of logistical 
and administrative details of the site visits. 



srrg_visiT plans 

Ir. plarii'i'ing .the Phase Hi site visits, we nought to develop 
an approach chat would provide a comprehensive, timely, and cost- 
effective investigation of the four problem areas, yet one * .-.at 
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o V*. *;c i - : ; t •'" :. c t ■ 
It: :t:J:i£i: 

i v h i 9 r. 1 y ex e r i *i* •"• \ wr: - p e r :'i :*. r ese i r r'". - - e r e 

:i ^r"-:^,: to c-nd^c.-t tht: f:el'.: . r: v -2 $ - 1:; * - : : -~ , E!i:h :e.r - •■. : ■>.? 

ie^d-i-r s-?:uor * n a 1 y s t , e :■: p e r 1 e r r c e r. -<? a:-. :".:.ifrv;.?*o: i,r.i 
: 1 1 ,--jr *:th all aspects cf the loc*>l ^■f.-j.r: i r^tic-. c-f Cr irr.er 
' ?r?::rar.s. The rive teir. leaders were Dr. Ricnard ;ur,:. 
Ar.r.*? . 1.: . Kich.-.rd Ap 1 - nc , .. Xich.;:v; Geffrey , 

: j r; ; L '^c^.t.':ber' . z.z:.h : w;-s staffed w.it"" -jr. evp^ri- 

; or^r wh . h*.: ;-.r::c:r^e: „ the ?'-.:■*■.= .1 data 
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Is or Visit: 



"he ::e?d t-:±st r> i : : <?1 w.;rV;e: tr*in:r-c w-ere h^le during the 
-'v e •■ '.- r. " s j - : , 1 9? 3 . e 3 i v e v 1 « ■ \ h t k p 1 e b etwe e n 

:->.ch re?f arch t-^rvr ^as ;r- thr field for a period of two 
V- •;. Sit'* 1 vis;.ts varied Juration fror three tio five cays 
depend- r.g up?--, factors such =ti th^ number of effective strategies 

he .-.Vr.ci.'sento^ in the iistrict {as many as four separ^' e 
v:*.r.Hteaie« were investigated in some districts) and the size of 
the district i. longer rite, vis-its were sometimes scheduled in 
\#raf* school districts to riilcv extra tire for interviewing 
Career star:.:- and traveling within netropoi ita-n areas). "When 
f i!f3 5 ible . research teams were scheduled to visit district/- 
1 tei within the sa^ie c^ocrapVtic areas. Such planning reduced 
both travel tme and costs. 



1 & 
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. w G ^ ~ 



' P O p T * 



e x ' o e ; 



or r i p. * c wo r k$ i 



, sits * t -ey were er.ccur acec t; 
:t;S or concerns arose . Giver 
.5 the i " t eo r 3. t ed 3 r. ri e *s d 6 r i *■* 



:e star 



c rretwe or. nro^ e<; 



1 3 P. 3. C e T S 



j e n r i e r i r. ~ 

.s foll-dny deb r i e f ir.c * sess :op. . Sore of 
-ore unexplored aspects of administrative practices encountered 
d iff ice 1 t 1 es excer ienced in interviewing adnir. istrators , 
ooserv;n: prcrrrar activities, or reviewing documents ; and any 
o •; h e r e >: p e r : e noes th at t h e field wo t < e r s f o u n d n o t a b 1 e . 7*h e 
sessions alsv served to prepare the f leldvcr <e r s for the docu- 
rr.vntation of prc^.isir.j administrative practices. These- site 
visit write-ups, the final products of Phase III, are discussed 
: ;• detail i: 5 Chapter 4. 
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ir.ir.< one or cne greatest untold stories 
is o.a: we've done with Title 1/ now Chapter 
1 • • ■ . There ^re sc.^.e very outstanding 
creative programs available, and we need to 
do all that we can to help our leaders in 
the Chapter 1 programs utilize the most 
successful programs in touching these 
children (Terrel H. Bell, quoted in > 
Education Daily , October 20, 1982). 

V 

: STRCDL'^riON 



In recent years- ar. identifiable "effective school" libera- 
/ 

v.;r? has materialized with a core set of ma]or findings or theses 
{ Ber/rov , i960; Bickel, 1982; Breakover, 1979; Clark, Lotto, & 
McCarthy, 1930; Cohen, 1992; Edmonds, 1979 £^1982; /rederickson, 
-975; V.acKenzie, 1982; Madaus, Airasian, & ' Kellaghan , 1980; Odder, 
& Dougherty, 1982; Purkey & Smith, 1983; jfteber 1971 ) . While - 
lists of pedogoaical and administrative prescriptions vary to 
seme degree across these studies, at least five features of 
effective programs or schools have surfaced, in one form or 
another, from these analyses: (1) strong administrative support 
and instructional leadership, (2) a school climate coriduci've to 
learning, (3) expectations which challenge students, teaeb^rs, 
and administrators, (4) tailored instructional a£5proaches which 

emphasize basic skills, and (5) regular student and proqram 

f 

evaluation (Bickel, 1983, pp. 3-5). 

As discussed in the previous chapter, the major objective of 
Phase ril of this study- was to document • workable solutions for 
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'■;ey administrative issues ir. :->.e local operation of Chapter 1, 
EC I A programs. These administrative issues include (1) the 
delivery of services to nonpublic school students; (2) the imple- 
mentation of inclass models; (3) the use of multiple "criteria, 
including teacher rating scales for selecting program m partici- 
pants; and (4) the implementation' and operation of secondary 

v 

Chapter 1 programs. 

To provide an interpretative context for the major themes 
surfacing from the sites visited in Phase III, this chapter first 
summarizes findings from Phases I and II which pertain to local 
school officials' needs and requests for ^formation t6 improve 
the local operation qf the Chapter 1 programs. Next, the legal 
requirements^ for each area of investigation during Phase III are 
discussed as well as the major ,'findings from Phase II for each 
area. Finally, important themes surfacing from a cross-case 
analysis of the site visit descriptions are . presented in the con- 
text of the program's legal requirements, Phase II findings, and 
broader educational trends. * 

INFORMATION NEEDS OF LOCAL CHAPTER 1 OFFICIALS IN A TIME OF 
TRANSITION % " 

Visits to districts during Phase II erf this study revealed 
that local program officials want and need more information about 
the extent of their flexibility in decision making under Chapter 
1 (Turnbullr 1982,' p. 24). Time and acjain during these visits, 
district officials expressed a strong desire to receive infor- 
mation, especially examples of alternative approaches for com- 

I 

plying with statutory requirements and guidelines. 
* ■ 19 



Officials in many of the districts visited were also unaware 
of options for changing or improving, their compensatory education 
programs # which had . been available to them for* years under the- 
Title I legal framework (Turnbull, 1982, pp, 27-28)- Given the 
increased flexibility of the Chapter 1 legal framework, dissemi- 
nating information about alternative approaches to address key 

. . \ * 

administrative issues is likely not only to ijnprove. compliance, 
but also to serve as a means of helping jlocal decision makers 
recognize and use the flexibility accorded them under th^^hapter 
1 requirements. 

More than one quarten of the local Title I Directors inter- 
viewed during Phase II wanted to change at least one major aspect 
of their 1 program such as grade. ievpls served, the use of an s 
inclass or pullout design, the introduction of a new instruc- 
tional technology, or other curricular changes- The mc^t fre- 
quently cited reasons for not making such changes were uncer- 
tainties both about the; legality of the change and the state's 



Y 
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view 6f untried approaches (Advanced Technology, 1983, chap, 5). 

.* * 
Thus, while the exact information needs of ,. distr icts\may 

. . ■ f i> . 

shift with increased knowledge and experience in operating under 
the the Chapter- 1 program requirements, Title I's history 
strongly suggests that information dissemination about alterna- 
tiv^ local administrative approaches is likely to foster thei 
local flexibility intended by the streamlined Chapter 1 legal 
groundrules . 
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THE LEGAL REQUIREMENTS AND PHASE II FINDINGS SUMMARIZED FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE AREAS- DOCUMENTED IN PHASE III - . 

Chapter 1 Services to Nonpublic School Students 

Congress included several new provisions in the 1978 Title I 
law in an attempt to remedy the possibility that nonpublic school 
students were not receiving their fair share of program- services • 
Essentially identical provisions were incorporated into the 
Chapter 1, ECIA legislation. According to both laws, education- 
ally deprived children residing %n a Title I /chapter 1 project 
area and attending a nonpublic school should have the same 
opportunity to receive* federally funded compensatory education 
services as their public school counterparts, even if the school 
they attend is outside the project area- 'Both laws a^so stipu- 
late that program 'expenditures for public and nonpublic students* 
should be comparable within a district- 

Despite the congressional intent in the 1978. Title I legis- 
lation (maintained in the, Chapter 1 law) to make nonpublic school 

. . . . . c • - 

student participation in the Title I program more comparable with 

that of public school students, the overall participation level 

of nonpublic students has, at best/ been at a steady state since 

1976- In fact, several indicators point to a relative marginal 

decline of nonpublic students 1 participation in the program- For 

example , the participation rate for nonpublic 1 schpol students in 

Title I increased by less than 6 percent between 1976 and 1980 f 

while public school student 1 s participation increased by almost 

18 percent during that period- ("Participation rate 1 ' is defined 

as the percent of total elementary and secondary erfrollment, , 



nonpublic and public respectively, participating in the Title I 
program.) Also, the proportion of Title I districts serving 
nonpublic students residing in Title I attendance areas declined 
from 59 percent to 56 percent between 1976 and 1981 (Advanced 
Technology, 1983 , pp . 

Data from Phase II of the study were not sufficient to 
explain fully why some eligible nonpublic students were not 
receiving Title I services. 'Certainly, in some states, legal 
restrictions prohibiting public aid to secretarian schools 
impeded nonpublic students' .access to the program (Jung', 1982, 
p. 24). Some nonpublic school of ficials decline Title i/Chapter 
1 services for students attending their schools for a number of 
reasons ranging from practical considerations (e.g., too much 
paperwork and scheduling complications) to philosophical and 
legal rationales (e.g., separation of church and state issues;, 
^tate Attorney 'general rulings) (Advanced Technology, 1983, pp. 
9-20 to 9-21). • * 7^ . 

The Phase III descriptions portray a number of approaches 
for addressing some of the more frequently cited problems associ- 
ated with the- provision of services to nonpublic students* Such 
problems include: 

• How -to develop effective working relationships among 
public and nonpublic school officials 

How to involve nonpublic school officials in the design 
of Chapter 1 programs 

• How to design -services for nonpublic school students 
that are comparable to those provided to public school 
students, but that meet any differential needs par- 
ticipating nonpublic school students might have 
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• How to serve eligible nonpublic school students attend- 
ing schools outside a Chapter 1 district 

Q 

• How to serve eligible children who attend the same 
nonpublic school, but reside in several different 
public school districts - " * 

• How to serve nonpublic eligible school students when 
there are only a small number of nonpublic students 

• • / 

• How to deliver services to nonpublic school students i$ 

^, states with legal restrictions prohibiting aid to 

sectarian schools c 

• I^ow to determine eligibility and select nonpublic 
school students for participation in Chapter 1 programs 
in districts undergoing desegregation- 
Sites that offered a variety of approaches to accommodate 

the diverse state and local contexts in which these students are 
served were selected for further documentation of their promising 
administrative practices for improving nonpublic school student 
participation in the Chapter 1 program. 
Inclass Models 

Even though the Title I law never required the use of a 
pullput approach to demonstrate compliance with the program's 
funds allocation ^provisions , QongresS/ in passing* Chapter 1, felt 
it necessary to reemphasize that "a local education agency shall 
not be required to provicfe services under this chapter [Chapter 
1] outside the regular classroom or school program" (§ 558(c) of 
ECIA). i 

Both the preponderance of districts using a pulloi^t model 

for all or part of their Title I program — 92 percent in the 

" i . 

1981-82 school year (Advanced Technology, 1983, p. 5-33), and 
Phase II case study data which found widespread misconceptions^ at 
the local level concerning the program's .supplement-not-supplant ■ 

23 
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provisions suggest that such a statutory statement was nec'essary 
(Gaffney & Schember, l-982a, pp. 26-30). Even though about 30 

/ 

percent of the districts were using an inclass approach by the 

r 

1981-82 school year, one of the most important reasons districts 
cited for not moving to a greater emphasis oh an inclass design 
was that they were uncertain whether their program would still be 
in compliance if such a change were made (Advanced Technology/ 
1983, p. 5-40). 

Despite its prevalence as 'a method for providing categorical 
services to special need students/ the pullout model has come 
under increasing criticism. Critics allege that the pullout 
approach (1) makes program coordination more difficult; (2) frag- 
ments the^ delivery of instructional services; (^3) causes disrup- 
tion because of increased student movement; (4) reduces time on 
task; (5) creates scheduling problems; and (6) stigmatizes chil- 
dren who are pulled out to receive remedial services. - Nonethe- 

m 

less, over two-thirds of the districts employing a pullout 
approach for Chapter 1 believed the approach to be educationally 
superior for their particular needs (-Advanced Technology/ 1983, 
pp. 5-3 3 to 5-35) . 

Some districts are reassessing their use of the pullout 
model in response to such criticisms and are becoming interested 
in inclass^models as an alternative to the pul lout approach . 
Districts that have m<sved away from the pulloyit mod^l and have 
turned to inclass approaches have found that, even with an in- 
^ class model, they must focus on issues, concerning program coor- 
dination/ classroom management, and the provision of supplemental 

24 
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services to Chapter 1 participants. These were the issues 
investigated in the Phase III districts implementing inclass or 
replacement model projects. 
Services to Secondary Students 

In the 1981-82 school year, 1 in 5 students served' by Title 
I was in grade 7 or above, and fewer than 5 percent were in the 
senior high grades 10, 11 or 12. Fewer than 18 percent of the 
Title I districts provided program services to students in these 
3 grades (Advanced Technology, 1983, pp. 5-6 to 5«-8).- While 
limited funding was most often cited as the primary 'reason, for. 
not serving students in the program above grade 6, a substantial 
portion of districts offering secondary-lev^l programs ( 5'4 
percent) experienced some scheduling problems when implementing 
Title I programs at the secondary level. Problems also exist in 
some districts because of perceived or real complications in • 
designing programs that comply with the supplement-not-supplant 
provisions of the law, because of some secondary students' 
reluctance to participate due to possible stigmatization, and 
becausfe of ^complications in coordinating Title I programs with' 
state or local minimum competency programs (Advanced Technology, 
1983, pp. 5-13, 5-15 to 5-17). 

We specifically selected some Phase III districts in order 
to obtain descriptions of various approaches used by districts to 
serve secondary students which address these problems. 
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Systematizing Teacher Judgment In Selecting Program Participants 
Through the Use of Teacher Rating Scales 

Even prior to Chapter l's increased flexibilty for develop- 
ing criteria and procedures for selecting program participants, 
teachers generally had more say in actual student selection 
decisions than district officials recognized. In nearly 60 J 
percent of the Title I districts, teachers decided in certain 
circumstances to serve some students who scored above the 
district's established cutoff score and in other instances 
decided to exclude some eligible students below the district's 
cutoff score if the students were deemed to either not need or 
not be able to benefit from the services (Caffney & Schember, 
1982b, p. 23). 

Under Chapter 1, districts have more flexibility ir. assess- 
ing the eligibility and needs of students served in the program. 
While Chapter 1. maintains the Title I requirement that z part: : -i- 

patincj district nust conduct an annual educational needs assess** 

A?? 

ment, the new i :>.v only permits, not requires, the . select ion of 
educationally deprived chiUdren in the greatest; need cf special 
')3sist£nce> Nonetheless, a syst e-r.^t ic process to deter^u^e nee-i 
a nd s e 1 e c t s t der.tii is necsssar y t c ; - • c h i < :> v r- *- h ^ " r * t * • ri ~ - ° ; *' ' 
t n e p r o c3 r £~ ; n -a fair -a n a ecu a. r. a o jl e ~ .3 n ner - 



Since Phase II findings reveal rhat. a l&r-se 

1 o o . : t I. T x * e I d~ i r. i s t r tor$ ^nd t e ■& ch e r e- d e ** ? : r.cr^^ *> ** 

f tea ch e r * uci cfne n t ?i nd I e s s £ >* c i u s i v e tr e 1 i rx c (.* *. C' p .". *\c r 

f o r *r; -d '< ; n w s t w d e n t 3 e !. e c ? . i o r< d e z i s- ions ( A v 3 n c e* *i ' c h n o 1 oc y .. 

1"?82, DC- * 4 to 4-1 5). x.r. Phas* III we i^lee*-.- ^ ^ir-'^Mr ^ 
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districts which were believed to have m place a sys :e~a: ;c 

c £ procedures for selecting students. Each of these district?.' 

approach to student selection cor.'cineo a nor.be r of 'Jit fere:;:. 

indictators for measuring educational achievement including 

teacher rating scales which were generally ooeme-.] by those -jsinc 

the procedures as not be.iac excessively burdensone to co~p late or 

administer, 

PfiA ££ III: ^*AJOR .rIND 1 N'GS _ AND THEMES 

Lver. though the focus of Phase TIL was on ioentx fyino -in:- 
ioo-.inent x ng districts with ef fective adremistrat i ve appr©*V2iv»s 
for lo-v-il Chapter I pr'^rar,^ many features of effective 
if.str uct ion^ 1. approaches cited ;o the broader- scopes effect tv*-« 
school literature ( 'iiscusaei Earlier] were co^^only foYsnd 
.•psraM^ ' •■. the Chapter 1 pro^^^e- Strong ad.Tiinxat rative 
support :>: . rlay all of the £ f ect l v** strategies docur.enr.e-.'? , 
r t ;o ; j : *r Ly m the dev* lopn^r,?. oE t'Cfc^p Arable pro^r^D- for 
:. i ; i.b: •*■• ttu^er.ts xn nonpublic schools • Vi&hle aneiais.* 
*?e:*or f ii^.! y pro^rAT.B featured -;trono $vo;:ert co-: prc-^r-r" I t ion 
oo^- p-o "1 * ■". t L ; . r'-* e vAf t^-f atftronriar y &p-pr caches •'iocu^enit?:;, -vcnc 
th -:? v : n o t-chor-I ro-'le 1 , a tog l-:ih within 

■■■o? , ■•: 1 . -v: ?ep& : 3 tfi ro-: " t ; t : np *t l-^*t r-*r.tt>: . h&d tier- : . 

*:\:t ooh : r.<: <.-r.e r-.:r:.f f of -*s : .t*r,££. Li^rns r.c env v corir : *nt $ t 

' :.]-"' •"»:".• ■- ■ . ri ff*?; * *'" i ;*'rv h'O* "f ""h^l s "f- !*■*?; i ••« ri '* 0**?":+? f •'** ': -*»• ; '*:?' 

■. * . : • :>* .-. : l ■'.'..>. :-r r* - i - c (zr^r.t •• !> 'Chapter - 

r .i,T: -•/:•:•. r:^c s--uv<^ a »t :' »,o i'a <sh io-. phytic* j 
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:..-j.v.> c:.v;r virtual i r -i i s, or ? * r, ; a* i»;;na i r^forr. 

•^p-:-riwo:i which ~.vy i r (j; r,?. jr xcl. s- , :"he highly 

r :■ V" ' o ' • v-.» J;- i . 

■" p."--.-*:?. < I *.} *. >:'-T-v":i b 4 * .1 ; y r.C;* t v.»r,-**r} 

i'.;-rv.'ii r-M'y;:*';rt< . For -^r" ■ ^ - J t«jrr.?;or o*.^-?' ^'"-^Wn^, 
■j •*. ... ; :v;i ' ; t -j'. i. ;-r, ,.. > .v ; 
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1 StrrvA cg-s J? or N onpublic _ S ■ jvog L V„Sjfc^en g jj 



V, though r.viinbor tech-^i^es for: develooino norr -f 



v f £ ;c I a re documented; at. the core there was always one or 
two irs3xvi<S«al3 who' were" the primary force behind the development 
ari-.i/cr :rus int-^^nce of a trusting and cooperative relationship 
between the two sector:; ■ The primary basis for this cooperative 
n; ia*Monship was. usually a firr. conviction by active, nonpubl ic 
officials that a hsnh ::r of service waa provided to non- 

p-.: r ; 4-r student* vi k ;',in i egal obligations, and constraints of 



Given the diversity of settings and circumstances in which 
nonpublic st,:d*?r»ts are served in the Chapter 1. program, no single 
fsft :">: : r*anaoe;n£r»t practices can he universally deemed effective, 
Certain strategies under certain conditions, 'owever, do appear 
r.o enhance nonpuM ic school participation and the level of ser- 



v»coa tn^s- receive. Below :ire outlined a few of these mana^ercent 

> ; ; t r -"j t £5 i e^ dgc^T-nrn't ed i n Pha se II! sit«s. \ 



institutionalise;: i,n a district- level staff position. 
Variously referral to as the nonpublic liaison, coord: 
nator, or representative, this person facilitates 
colonisation between nonpublic and district, personnel 
and strives to ensure effective delivery of Title 1 
serv ices to nonputol ic schools w and students . The * 
responsibilities of the liaison/coordinator are varied, 
depending upon the needs of the district and the scope 
of the liaison role. Responsibilities often include 
supervision of nonpublic Chapter 1 staff, student 
evk I ua t ion and se I e>.: t i.on * program design , informs t ion 
dissemination and training, and coordination between 
di strict and nonpublic personnel. Districts using a 
nonpubi ic 1 iaiaon/coordlnator frequently report 
improved delivery of nonpublic services because of 
this institutionalised role. 



•:::v^ vr;.- ? < x :vs relationships an one :>ov lie and nonpublic school- 
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Seme of the strategies for invol ving nonpublic offi- 
cials in the design of Chapter -l programs include 
il) inviting nonpublic Principals to yearly budget 
meetings and informing then of evaluation results: (2) 
surveying by phone or que st ionr\ai re nonpublic Princi- 
pals and teachers to elicit suggestions and complaint??? 
' 3 ) briefing nonpublic officials on legislative 
changes; (4) ensuring that nonpublic students* parents 
are represented on FACs and communicating the activi- 
ri.es undertaken at these meetings to nonpublic^ school 
officials* 

Inciass Models v 



esenr. here a partial list of approaches, documented 

se "II i.. which have been developed by some districts as 

es -to the traditional pullout design. 

Who le, Class Lab Model : Chapter I and non-Chapter 1 
children* "accompanied by 'their regular teacher, move to 
a remedial' la*:. Xn this specially equipped room within 
the school building, services are provided to Chapter 1 
children by. Chapter .1 and regular staff, Both Chapter 
I and non-Chapter 1 students receive instruction frw. 
the regular classroom teacher, but Chapter 1 children 
also receive intensive 3eryi.ee through use of the 
special /equipment in the rftom and an individualized 
teaching approach. Regular teacher involvement is the 
key to the success of this model. 

Chapter 1 Teacher and/or Par&professional in the 
Regular Classroo m: Chapter 1 teachers and/or para- 
professionals are assigned to the regular classroom, 
working in cooperation with the regular classroom 
teacher to provide intensive instruction to the Chapter 
1 students in the classroom- The Chapter 1 staff 
member may work with Chapter 1 students at their desks, 
in small groups within the classroom, or a combination 
of these approaches. The Chapter 1 students receive 
direct instruction from the regular classroom teacher 
that is then reinforced by the Chapter 1 teacher/ 
naraprof essionai during times when those students are 
not receiving direct instruction (i*e, seatwork tiree or 
while another group is reciving direct instruction fror?. 
the regular classroom teacher). The Chapter I staff 
use special materials and equipment to reinforce 
ins truct ion introduced in the regular classroom . 
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» Traveling Lab or Itinerant Chapter I Teacher : Tilth 
this" approach , Chapter 1 and non-Chapter i children 
\ visited by Chapter 1 teachers and paraprof essionai s 

in thg regular classroom* 7* Chapter 1 staff may 
being with them a lab cart that' is equipped with 
specia. teaching materials for use with Chapter 1 
students. Small group or individual- work with 
non-Chapter 1 children most be performed by regular 
staff while Chapter' 1 and regular staff provide 
intensive services to Chapter 1 students. The regular- 
teacher must, therefore, be present and active with 
both Chapter 1 and non-Chapter l^students during these 
sessions. 

;\£d reaches to Chapter 1 Services for Secondary School Student s 

Models for serving secondary students varied according to 

» i n irn u n com potency r eq u i r em e n t s , s pa c e 

availability, and the educational priorities of Chapter I •+ 

ofrioittls. Below are thumbnail descriptions of a few of the '* 

approaches documented in Phase III. 

• A Reading L ... : Staffed by a full-time reading special- 
ist and a pnrl-t ime instructional aide, students come 
to- this lab in lieu of study hall for two to five 
periods a week to receive supplemental help beyond that 
provided by state and local sources to learn read tag 
skills in. small groups or through individualized 
instruction. 

° A Continuing Educat i on Center : Established in a sepa- 
rate bqilding as an~al ternativ^ environment for high 
school dropouts or potential dropouts, participation in 
this Chapter 1-funded center is self-selected by 
students in consultation with school counselors and y" 
wel fare agency officials . After a rigorous select ion 
procedure, students are cycled into the center for 
periods ranging from several weeks to several months. 
In the cehuer, students work with the teaching staff in 
small groups, receiving 'intensive, specialized instruc- 
tion and skill reinforcement* The school district 
contributes to the center by providing the facility and 
some staff who augrr.entJVthfe Chapter 1 staff by per- 
forming either teaching or counseling functions. 1 Fol- 
lowing their stay in the center, students return \q the 
regular classroom where they can continue to receive 
Chaster 1 remediation on an 'as-needed basis . v 



© An Itinerant Inclass Aide : This ►aide' provides Chapter 
1 students read4ng-Xn--the-content-ar4a special assis- 
tance which is coordinated with the curriculum of the 
regular classroom teacher once or twice a week within 
the regular classroom. 

* The Team Teaching Approach ; The team teaching approach' 
fis essentially & replacement model. A nortnal size 

social studies/ ciass (30 students), all eligible 
Chapter 1 program participants, is. assigned two 
teachers- ' One is a social studies teacher paid by 
nonfederal /funds, and the' other is a Chapter 1 reading 
teacher. The classroom is divided by a wall or other 
divider, ^ith access to .either half through, a door or . 
ope.ning . While the regular teacher provides social 
studies instruction to half of the class in one, part of 
the divided room, the Chapter 1 teacher provides 
reading and language arts instruction to the other -half 
of the class. The Chapter 1 teacher , however, uses the 
social studies text to prepare, for example , vocabulary 
drills using words from the text. After- one week, the 
teachers switch groups . 

S ystematizing Teacher Judgment In Selecting Program Participants 

A number of approaches for quantifying teacher judgments 

into teacher rating scales and for systematically incorporating 

these ratings with other measures of student academic achievement, 

levels are documented. Each approach features: 

* Procedures for keeping the process as simple to imple- 
ment for teachers and administrators as possible 

« Strategies for ^providing training, technical assist- 
ance, and clear , concise instructions to Principals and 
teachers 

a Systematic methods for making exceptions 

* Procedures and forms for encouraging inter-rater relia- 
bility 

* Systems for providing feedback to Principals and 
teachers on the results of a composite scoye selection 
procedure ( 



The manner in which we documented the promising admini- 
strative approaches arid the reports that we produced in Phase III 
r are* discussed in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 4 
PHASE III PRODUCTS 



In this chapt'er, we present the kinds and numbers of 
^promising administrative practices that were documented in Phase 
III. We also discuss the manner in which we described and 
documented those approaches . 

PROMISING ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES DOCUMENTED IN PHASE III 

.Exhibit 3 presents a liisting of the descriptions of effec- 
tive program management strategies developed during pfiase III by 
district and by area of concern- We have disguised the identi- ' 
ties of the districts in keeping with our assurance of confiden- 
tiality to site visit districts. 

Promising administrative practices were documented by PhcFse 
III fi£ld researchers in 14 local school districts. A total of 
22 separate strategies were documented since several districts* 
had more than one effective management practice in operation. 
Effective strategies for providing Chapter 1 services to non- 
public students were found in eight districts; four models for 
serving secondary school students were documented . J Student H 
selection procedures that incprporate teacher j-udgement ratings 
were documented in three Chapter 1 programs, and seven districts 1 
solutions to administrative problems* commonly associated with the 
implementation of an inclass program are described. 



EXHIBIT 3 / . 

/ PROMISING ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES DOCUMENT-ED. ' ( 

IN PHASE III, BY DISTRICT AND AREA OF CONCERN 



ARE* OF CONCERN 

DISTRICT NONPUBLIC INCLASS , STUDENT SELECTION SECONDARY 

A , t „ • „ • 

B o c 

C t 

I D • 

e . • •'•*••*; 

F ; ' . t 

6 • t 

H • 

I • 

J t t 

K t 

L J , t • t 

M • 

N • 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF PROMISING ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 

Following in-depth site visits to the school districts that 
developed and implemented the effective program management 
strategies , the site visit teams prepared detailed descriptions 
of each strategy- Each description begips with the relevant 

problem statement followed by *a full explication of the promising 

> 

administrative practice. The descriptions are assembled in four 
separate volumes; each vc!rlume contains the complete documenta- 
tion pertaining to a particular area of concern (i.e., norjpublic, 
inclass, student selection, or secondary)/ In this format, the. 
descriptions ,can be reviewed eittier as a complete report covering 
the full range of promising administrative practices documented 
in Phase III, or as a separate volume* presenting, for example, 
eight effective strategies for implementing or enhancing Chapter 
1 services to nonpublic school students. 

The descriptions 'are written in cj. s*.x , nontechnical language 
so that the information can be readily used by* other school 
districts- Further, th^, descriptions designed to provide all 

the information a Chapter 1 admir. - * or would need to assess 
the applicabilitj^ of a promising practice to a particular situ- 
ation and implement the strategy in his/her district. 

In addition to explaining the solution itself in detail, the 
descriptions also refer the reader to a characterization of the 
the district (presented in an appendix tc each volume ) that 
provides demographic and other salient information about the 
district and its Chapter 1 program. The purpose of such a 
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characterization is to give the reader and prospective imple- 
menter a true sense of the context . in which the>>strategy was 
developed. ■ j 

Other common elements of the descriptions are 1) an historic 
overview that discusses factors contributing to development:" of 
the effective strategy; 2)/a description of the development 
process including ijiilestones, impediments , and refinements to the 
strategy; 3) a "how to" of the strategy tliat details the infor- 
mation needed to replicate the strategy; and 4) a discussion of 
critical elements (i.e., those factors that appear to be most 
important for successful implementation). <s 
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